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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1896 


The Nation’s Life and Honor 


IN CHARLESTON HARBOR, in the years agone, 
Rebellion rose against the Nation’s life, 
Lighting the skies with fires of civil strife, 

Until the stanchest patriot’s cheek grew aa. 

The land whose birth was like a brilliant dawn, 
With all the radiance of promise rife, 

Reeled as one smitten by the assassin’s knife 

In the red hand of Desperation drawn. 


Then rang there an awakening clarion call 
That swept and swelled from Oregon to Maine, 
And men were roused who faltered not nor quailed. 
Is the proud fabric tottering to its fall ? 
Shall the appeal be made, and made in vain, 
Now that the Nation's honor is assailed ? 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Pitfalls for Translators 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Remembering that there is no danger so much to be feared as 
an unsuspected one, I venture to make a few suggestions to some 
of the American and English translators of French books, confin- 
ing these suggestions to a peculiarly dangerous class of French 
words—namely, those which are identical, or nearly so, ‘with 
words in the English, but of which the meanings differ more or 
less widely.. And it is the apparent simplicity of such words 
which makes them the pitfalls into which unv-ary or inexperienced 
translators may fall—to the sad detriment of the French author's 
meaning. 

The following list is the result of years of reading, observation 
and note-taking; but I am aware that in publishing it I may be 
laying another sort of pitfall for myself, and that it might be easy 
to confute me here and there out of the dictionary. The best 
dictionaries—such as the Century or Littré’s—sometimes bewilder 
one by their very copiousness, and a simple word may be strained 
so as to mean almost anything; so that the translator, unless he can 
supplement his academic knowledge of French with an intimate 
colloquial knowledge also, is often actually misled by the diction- 
ary or by a blind reliance on the Latin from which the French is 
so largely derived. 

For these reasons I desire to state that, in the definitions which 
follow, my endeavor is to confine myself to the primary and gen- 
erally accepted meaning of each word; that is, to French ‘‘ as she 
is spoke’ by the average educated Frenchman of the present day, 
or ‘‘as she is wrote” in the contemporary reviews and journals of 
Paris. 

This being my point of view, 1 have purposely refrained from 
consulting any dictionary, either French or English—though I am 
not so silly as to suppose that I can measure my learning with 

theirs. All that I attempt is to give some results of my own 
yearly observation in Paris during the past twenty years. 

Accuser. (in commerce), To acknowledge receipt of something sent. 

Adroit, Dexterous, handy. Seldom means keen or clever. 

Agrément, Pleasure, enjoyment. 
English sense. 

Amusant. Interesting. Very often mistranslated amusing. 

Animal, Not necessarily a quadruped, Birds, reptiles, etc., are des 
Aanimaux in French. 

Apologie. A vindication, a justification of one’s acts. Never means 
an apology in the modern English sense. 

Appointements. The salary of an employé. Never a rendezvous or 
engagement. 

Avis. Not advice, but opinion. 
the prefatory note to a book. 

Brave, Honest. worthy, goodhearted. Not necessarily ’ 

Bureau. An office for the transaction of business, Never 4 chest of 
‘drawers. (The English never use the word in the American sense.) 

Caractére. One’s natural temper or disposition—not one’s reputation 
or moral qualities. 

Carcasse, The framework of any construction, not the dead body of 


Never means an agreement in the 


Also a public notice or warning, or 


an animal. ' 
Caution, A bail bond: Never used to signify circumspection or fore- 


Cité. Not acity as we understand the word, but some central = of 
one originally fortified. The ‘‘ City” of London is used in the French 
sense, 

Condition, A person's station in life, Never means the state of pres- 
ervation or completeness of a thing. 

Controle, A duplicate record for verification. 
means to verify or check a record. 

— A formal interdiction or prohibition. Not the defending of 
a thing. 


The verb contréler 


Défiance. Suspicion. Défiant, Suspicious. 

Document, Any record. A sketch for some detail of a picture isa 
document, 

Eaiteur, A publisher. Never an editor in the English sense. The 


French word for the latter is Rédacteur, 

Envie. Merely desire. To “‘ feel like” doing anything. 

Figure. The face of a person, not the form of the waale body. 

Hommage. Very often used to characterize any gift or present given 
to an equal, It has no suggestion of lord and A 

Honnéte. Civil, well-mannered.. Malhonnéte. Uncivil, rude. Prodité 
is the French equivalent for honesty. 

Hotel, Any important dwelling occupied by only one family ; also, a 
public hostelry. A public institution, 

Instruction, Often the legal inquiry into a crime, 


: Juste, Not so much just as scanty, barely sufficient, It is also the 
term to describe music which is in tune. 
Labour, loughing the earth. Other sorts of 


The act of di or 
heavy manual work are me So ut éravail, 

Large. Broad only, not big in general. 

Lecture, Theact of reading. Never a lecture in the English sense. 
The latter would be une conférence, 

Magasin, A place where goods are sold or stored. Such a periodical 
as The Century Magazine would be called une revue. 

Malin, Not malign, but sharp and clever, 

Maniague. Not an insane person, but one who is unreasonably par- 
ticular and “ fussy.” 

Mignonette. Pepper ground coarse; also, a very fine kind of lace. 
The odoriferous little flower is in French called Rés¢da, 

Misére. Extreme poverty only. The word does not describe other 
sorts of misery. ; 

Monument. Any notable edifice. A cathedral, palace or fine bridge 
is a monument. 

Nerveux, Muscular, vigorous, 

Note. A bill, an account to be paid, Never a short letter. 

Office (asa masculine noun), A religious ceremony. Never used to 
designate a place for the transaction of business. 

Office (asa feminine noun), A room to contain table utensils and eat- 
ables, a pantry. 

Offre. A gift, an offering. Ofrir means to give unconditionally, 

Parent. Any blood relation. In France a second cousin is a parent 
just as much as a father or mother. 


Particulier, A private person, or (as an adjective) belonging toa 
private person. Not for public use. 
Partition, A full musical score with all the parts. Never a slight 


division between two spaces. 

Plan, Nota scheme or project,-but a diagram. 

Prétendre. To assert formally. To claim as a right. This word 
ne dangerous one to some translators) never means to simu- 


Romance. A short song set to music. ‘Never a work of fiction. 

Sacré. Rarely means sacred, much oftener means cursed. 

Sauvage (as an adjective). Not savage, but simply wild, shy, unso- 
ciable. Any animal or plant in its wild state. 

Sinistre (as anoun). A great disaster, such as a conflagration or an 
explosion. The word has no ee of treachery. 
. Spirituel (as an adjective). tty, intellectually delicate and expert, 
This word can rarely be translated spiritual. 

Vacation, The time occupied by some public function. The word 


never means a holiday. 

Vilain (adjective), There is no suggestion of 

y- 4 

Let me conclude by citing one example of how easily such mis- 
takes are made, I wasin Paris when the telegram came from 
New York to the French press announcing the sudden death of 
the mind reader, Irving Bishop. This item as translated and 
poenee in at least two of the newspapers (which I saw) must 

ve caused unwarranted emotion in ecclesiastical circles, for it 
gravely announced that the bishop of New York, Monsignor Irv- 
ng, had died suddenly the night before, while in a somnambulistic 
trance! 


NEw York, 1 Sept. 1896. 


Ugly, unsightly. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL. 











Literature 
Two Books About Burns 


By Gabriel Setoun. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
London: 


z. Robert Burns. 


Sons. 2. A Primer of Burns. By William A, Craigie, 
Methuen & Co. 


IT IS STRANGE that there is no really good biography of Burns, 
The lives of few poets have been as full of dramatic and exciting 
situations as his. Consider his boyhood passed in hard farm 
labor, hard study and furious love-making, among pious peasants 
and bold smugglers; the tyranny of the kirk in that little world of 
Ayrshire, resulting in the strange vagaries of the Buchanites and 
the energetic protests of the New Lichts, who dared dig potatoes 
on Sunday; the wandering school-teachers, with their worship of 
Pope and Addison and Fénelon, and the old women with their 
tales of catnips and witches; and the background of Jacobitism in 
the past and Jacobinism in the present—what picturesque lights 
and shades, what color and movement there was in it. And the 
storm of opposing sentiments and emotions attending the publica- 
tion of his poems; the farce-tragedy of his conflicting amours; the 
resolve on exile, the fear of prison, the hope of fame and fortune; 
the poet issuing from hiding at Old Rome Forest—a romantic name, 
whatever the plan may have been like—to capture Edinburgh, and 
dine with dukes and professors, Then the triumphant journey 
through the provinces on the broad back of Jenny Geddes, and the 
astounding correspondence with ‘‘ Clarinda,”’ in which the poet 
showed that he could deal in the sentimental nonsense of the day 
—*‘‘white curd of asses’ milk,” as he himself called it—on a scale, 
that leaves Rousseau in the shade. Even when he played the fool, 
Burns had an original and colossal way of doing it. And, lastly, 
his exploits as a revolutionary gauger, most particularly his capture, 
at the head of a troop of dragoons, of the stranded smuggler at 
Dumfries, and his purchase, at the sale of her effects, of her three 
brass cannon, to present them, with his respects, to the French 
Assembly—a gift which never reached its destination, for it was 
confiscated by the English Government at Dover, The most awk- 
ward biographer, one would imagine, should make a readable book 
of such a life as this, even if the hero were not one of the colossi 
who, straddling this and the last century, are still the leading forces 
in the intellectual life of to-day. But Burns's biographers have 
been tame apologists, or sour adversaries, or mere industrious grub- 
bers of small facts. Mr. Sétoun (1) must be reckoned with the 
first-named group; for his tone is distinctly apologetic, though he 
appears to see that a full and forcible presentation of the facts 
should make it unnecessary. His book is not without literary 
merit, but the reader feels that he would succeed better in depict- 
ing a less extraordinary character than Burns. 

Mr. William A. Craigie’s ‘‘ Primer of Burns” (2) belongs with 
the class of laborious compilations, of which we have already had 
a quite sufficient supply. There is in it nothing that is new except 
the ‘‘ Bibliography ” and a rather pedantic essay on the language 
of Burns. A fearless setting-forth of the facts of Burns's life, in 
connection with his poems and letters, would be of great utility; 
but it appears that we are to have nothing better, in that way, than 
the new edition of Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works” reviewed in a 
recent number of 7he Critic. 


‘¢ The Babe, B. A.’’ 
By E. F. Benson. (University Series.) G. P, Putnam's Sons. 

BOUND IN the familiar light blue, and with the University arms 
upon the cover, this volume will call up pleasant associations in 
the minds of Cambridge men by its very outside. Nor will its 
interior please them less, as they pass among the well-known scenes 
of Trinity Street and Byron’s Pool, of King’s Chapel and Fenner’s. 
The enjoyment of the book need, however, by no means be con- 
fined to them, for Mr. Benson has not limited himself to purel 
academic themes. In the dialogue which flows so easily ‘ivonsh 
his pages, he shows his wonted quickness in catching picturesque 
aspects of contemporary English life, both in thought and speech. 
Indeed, so characteristic is he that for American readers it almost 
becomes in parts a dialect story, and emphasizes the need of an 
English.American dictionary, which many people must have felt. 
But a book intended to portray the life of Cambridge undergradu- 
ates could hardly make them speak otherwise than after the manner 
of their kind, and, though non-British readers may miss the point 
of some few of the allusions, they will get a very good general 
impression of the life of an English ‘‘’varsity man,” so different 
in many ways from that of ‘‘ college boys” in this country. 

Against the one great virtue of such a book, its fulfillment of its 
end, its giving a thoroughly readable picture of what it sets out to 
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describe, must be balanced some lesser criticisms. Mr. Benson 
himself seems, from his preface, to have been at least partly con- 
scious of one artistic defect; he admits that the Babe has grown 
upon his hands into too much of a paragon—‘‘he ought never 
to have played Rugby for his University, as savoring too much of 
the hero.” The instance is not perhaps the most crucial one; the 
way in which the Babe, taking a part in a Greek play, dominates 
the rehearsals and ends in the proportionate position of a Triton 
among minnows, actually detracts from the effect of the whole 
portrait, and makes it less credible and typical than Mr. Benson 
seems to have intended to makeit. In fact, we are irresistibly 
reminded at timesof **the Stunning-Cantab,” of him who 
** suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure,”’ 

whom Mr. Lewis Carroll, as Hiawatha, has photographed for us, 
Moreover, if the reviewer may speak from a tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with the customs of the sister University, it is dis- 
tinctly not the lot of the normal undergraduate to be thrown into 
such very free and easy relations with the Dons as seem to have 
been the Babe’s throughout his whole career. It is ungrateful of us, 
however, to cavil at a conception which has given us such a clever 
and humorous presentation of character as the finished portrait 
which is thus enabled to be drawn of Mr. Stewart, without whom 
the book would be notably poorer. Croquet may still be played 
at Cambridge, though it seems anachronistic; but people who 
would be ‘‘ up” at the exceedingly unusual season. of the 7th of 
August (Mr. Benson challenges criticism by naming the date with 
much particularity), might reasonably be expected to play any- 
thing. Wedo not mean to imply by these casual remarks that 
Mr. Benson does not know his Cambridge; on the contrary, he 
knows it so well that he would no doubt be able to prove the abso- 
lute possibility of every happening which he has put into his book. 
We have only thought of uttering a mild word of caution, lest 
anyone should be led to believe that the ordinary man is likely to 
go through the delightful and variegated adventures which befell 
‘* The Babe.” There are half a dozen good illustrations. 





A Novelist on the Labor Law 
Handbook to the Labor Laws of the United States. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

SOME MONTHS AGO we gave favorable notice to Mr. Stimson’s 
small volume on ‘‘ Labor in its Relations to Law,” and we now 
have before us a larger and more elaborate work on the same sub- 
ject from the same pen, The work, as Mr. Stimson tells us, is 
an attempt to set forth the laws now prevailing in the United 
States in relation to labor disputes and other matters affecting the 
working people; and, though he thinks that it may serve as a 
legal text-book, his ‘‘ main object has been to make it a clear and 
trustworthy guide for laboring men and their several organiza- 
tions throughout the United States,” The larger part of the book 
is occupied with setting forth the unwritten laws on the subject as 
they have been laid down in judicial decisions, the various statutes 
that have been enacted being much more briefly treated, probably 
because they are readily obtainable in printed form, 

Mr. Stimson begins his exposition with an account of the laws 
of contract, so far as they affect the relations of employer and 
employee; and this part of the book shows clearly how important 
a matter from a legal point of view labor disputes have become, 
and how recently they have acquired such importance. The main 
question under this head, so far as this country is concerned, is 
as to the constitutional authority of the state legislatures to make 
laws restricting freedom of contract. On this point the decisions 
of the courts are conflicting and, some of them, irrational. An- 
other unsettled part of the labor law is that relating to boycotts, 
which therefore receives special attention in this work. The courts 
have always held, and rightly, that a boyco‘t is an unlawful con- 
spiracy, but precisely what constitutes an unlawful conspiracy is 
not so easy todetermine, The question presents so many phases, 
and the boycott and its adjuncts take so many forms, that the law 
on the subject is neither so clear nor so decided as might be wished. 
On the subject of strikes as a means of. improving the workmen's 
condition, the law is perfectly well settled, they being now always 
treated as lawful acts. Mr. Stimson’s chapters devoted to factory 
legislation, arbitration, injunctions and some other topics are briefer 
than those on labor contracts and strikes and boycotts, but refer- 
ences to statutes and judicial decisions are given for further infor- 
mation. The book treats of the law of labor in a judicial temper, 
and with an evident desire to present the truth. It cannot fail to 


be useful to many classes of persons, and particularly tothe leaders 
of labor organizations. 


By F. G. Stimson. 
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‘* Chronological Outlines of American Literature ”’ 
By S. L. Whitcomb, Withan Introduction by Brander Matthews, Mac- 
millan Co. 

THIS AMERICAN imitation of Ryland’s ‘‘ Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature” (1890) is a most useful supplement to the 
English work, which neglected the American side of things. Mr. 
Whitcomb’s volume begins with the year 1603, though 1607, the 
date of John Smith’s exploration of Chesapeake Bay and of the 
founding of Jamestown in Virginia, would have been more appro- 
priate, oreven 1608, the date of ‘‘ A True Relation”; and it ends 
with ‘* The Standard Dictionary” in 1894. The arrangement 
(after Ryland, though fuller) is admirable: first, the date; second, 
works published under this date; third, a column for biographical 
dates; next, contemporary ‘‘ British” literature, followed by a 
column for foreign literature; and last of all, acolumn for general 
history; the whole arranged in the ‘‘ deadly parallel” fashion. 
Over 200 pages are devoted to these outlines, supplemented by 
nearly a hundred in which each author and his works are gathered 
up and placed in a bibliography and chronology by themselves, 
not always complete. As the author puts down the late Prof. 
Boyesen and Mrs. Burnett both as ‘*‘ American ” writers, his hos- 
pitality is big-hearted and has nothing mean about it. We would 
warn him, however, to scrutinize his French-German-Spanish 
column, as in glancing over the pages from 181 to 207 we find 
many misprints, misplaced or neglected accents and conflicting 


spellings —Heléne, Dostoevsky and Dostoevesky, Episodias, Dona 
Luz, and so on. 





*¢ False Coin or True ”’ 
By F. F. Montrésor. D. Appleton & Co, 


ITS TITLE ALONE should sell this book during the present po- 
litical campaign, but anyone who buys it under the impression that 
it is a financial tract, will be rewarded for his mistake. It is one 
of the most direct and vigorous novels of the year, and as unusual 
in subject as in its outlook upon character, The pages are not 
thronged with figures ; but each character has been carefully studied, 
and the result of that study is given in the book, not the process of 
study itself. The story is like a finished decoration, for which nu- 
merous sketches were the necessary prelude, though it seems to te 
the easy product of the imagination. The piot is simple, its orig- 
inality lying more in the juxtaposition of contrasting characters 
than in novelty of incident. Linda, a child of the workhouse, is 
sent at the age of fourteen as maid-of-all-work to a lodging- house 
keeper. There her big soft eyes and her meek and hungry misery 
attract the compassion of Monsieur Moréze, the celebrated con- 
jurer, who takes rooms in the house for a few days. ‘‘ The child 
will end in the river,”” he says to himself; ‘*sheis just the kind 
that despairs.” And, with the additional thought that she will 
make a good medium, he persuades the girl, at the moment when 
she is turned into the streets, to go with him to London. Linda’s 
pale, pathetic beauty proves a godsend to Monsieur Moréze, who, 
in spite of his questionable reputation, treats her with the utmost 
courtesy and deference, with a sympathy which is the result of the 
most deiicate comprehension. In every way he protects her innc- 
cence from corruption—a task that is the easier because before the 
public she is under the spell of hypnotism. The relation between 
the two is strangely fine, and the life Linda leads preserves its 
tranquillity untarnished. j 

It would be a pity to describe the development of the drama, the 
contest between two men for the possession of the girl. One's 
sympathy is always with the keen-witted Frenchman, so quick of 
apprehension, so intuitively artistic, rather than with the uncom- 
promising, tactless, rigidly upright Scotchman. The conjurer is 
the creation of the book. His character, with its combination of 
good and bad, is eminently human, and is drawn with subtlety and 
distinction. It is, after all, so fine that his magnanimous renun- 
ciation at the moment of victory seems the natural outcome. But, 
in the name of art, the author should stop when her work is fin- 
ished. One closes the book with a groan, so ap is it weak- 
ened by the last five pages. Here the defects of the writer’s quali- 
ties are too apparent; her frankness becomes blunt, her simplicit 
severe, - And the climax which precedes this futile finale is in itself 
80 effective a finish. She makes another mistake here and there 
though the book, in anticipating her effects by such remarks as, 
‘* Yet she was destined to surprise them both,” and ‘* Even while 


she spoke the moments of her joy were running out.” There are 
so many elements of strength in the book that the author should 
have disciplined her talent all the more rigidly. 
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**A Rogue’s Daughter’’ 
By Adeline Sergeant. Frederick A. Stokes & Co, 

IF SOLOMON were with us now, one can imagine the exultant 
air with which he would point.to our groaning bookshelves and 
printing-presses, and say, ‘I told youso: Of making many books 
there is no end.” But if there is to be no end of making books, 
there will soon have to be an end of reading them. There are limits 
to the capacity of even the most voracious reader, and as for the 
poor reviewer, the world wots little of his enforced fullness. 
Scarcely may he entertain a single cherished fancy of his own; 
for behold, there are gathered together under his cerebral dome 
an innumerable throng of uninvited: phantom guests, the children 
of other men’s brains. Young and old, wise and foolish, heroes 
and cowards, from every land and clime they come, knocking at 
the portals of the reviewer’s overcrowded lodging place, till, 
finally, in sheer exhaustion, he bangs his last book cover in their 
faces and exclaims, ‘‘! will no longer entertain this endless train of 
sighing lovers and swooning dames, I will turn away for a rest- 
ful twelvemonth from scenes of rescue from fire, water, precipice, 
bulls and bullets, 1 will wander away into the mossy solitudes of 
a bookless land, where I may think my own thoughts, or lie in 
restful unthinkingness,”’ 

It is not that the book before us is poor that we have been led 
into these reflections. On the contrary, it is a very good book, 
and it is precisely because it is possible that so many very good 
books can be written that we are harrowed by the hopelessness of 
a prospective respite for the reader. ‘‘A Rogue’s Daughter” is 
better than most stories of its kind, but there have been so many 
of its kind. Its plot is similar to that of Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Quality 
of Mercy.” An embezzler runs away, leaving a son and daughter 
to live down the disgrace brought upon their name. After count- 
less hardships illustrating the various methods by which the sins 
of the fathers may be visited upon the children, the son and 
daughter are safely tethered to the firm matrimonial stakes which 
the novelist drives into his last chapter. The plot is worked out 
with considerable skill and some of the scenes are full of tender- 
ness and pathos. 





New Books and New Editions 


VERY HANDY and very timely is J. Norman Lockyer’s and W. 
Rutherford’s little volume containing ‘‘ The Rules of Golf.” The 
authors have followed the code of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, 
known as the St. Andrews Rules, in every detail, rearranging 
and classifying them, however, in what seemed to them the best 
sequence, and adding definitions where they were needed. Some 
notes have been added, which the authors modestly state that 
they do not claim to be authoritative, though ‘‘ great care has been 
taken to render them accurate,”” The rules for medal play, they 
state, owing to the absence, in many cases, of express legislation, 
caused them considerable trouble, but in compiling them they have 
taken the match play rules one by one and noted their application 
to medal play. An appendix contains specimens of early codes 
and of local by-laws, and rules and forms for match play tourna- 
ments have been added, ‘‘with the object of furthering match — 
play.” The St. Andrews Rules, as every golf-player knows, are 
authoritative, and this arrangement of them will certainly be of 
great help to the beginner. We may add in conclusion that Mr. 
Rutherford is the Honorary Secretary of St. George’s Golf Club. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

* * * 


IN HIS ‘Francois-Séverin Marceau,” Captain T. J. Johnson 
‘has given us the biography of a man of‘whom it is well to know— 
aman young in years but old in glory—glory not only of great 
deeds, popularly so-called, but of great deeds of tenderness and 
humanity at a time when to be merciful to an enemy meant 
suspicion, arrest and, but for the influence of friends, death. It 
is no small tribute to say that through all the days of the French 
Revolution ‘‘he had kept the whiteness of his soul.” A soldierat 
sixteen, a general at twenty-three, dead at twenty-seven, truly of 
Marceau may be said that ‘* the man who has lived most is not he 
who has counted most years, but he who has most felt life,” 
The account of the campaigns of the three divisions of the army 
with which he was connected, the Eure-and-Loire, the German 
Legion and the Sambre-and-Meuse, are interesting, especially the 
sketch of the war of the Vendée. It may be mentioned that Mar- 
ceau’s troops were the first to use the Marseillaise as a war chant. 
The book contains a portrait and three maps. (Macmillan Co.) 


*_ * # 
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PROF. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON of Edinburgh, whose work on 
tong economy was noticed in these columns a few years since, 
just issued a small volume of essays on ‘‘ Strikes and Social 
Problems,” It comprises twelve papers, originally delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh and elsewhere, several of which have 
already been published in different periodicals. The greater part 
of them deals with some aspect of the interminable dispute between 
laborers and employers, but one or two discuss the subjects of 
economic methods and the relations of scientific economics to 
journalism, On the subject of labor disputes, Prof. Nicholson 
takes rather conservative ground, favoring labor- unions, but depre- 
cating strikes, except in rare cases. In the essay on profit-shar- 
ing, he inquires why that system, which he strongly approves, has 
not met with greater favor from employers, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the principal obstacle in its path is that ‘‘ the economic 
value of moral forces is constantly underrated.” He makes, as 
those who have read his other works will surmise, a strong plea 
for industrial liberty, but does not advance anything new on the 
subject. The paper on the reaction in favor of the classical 
political economy shows clearly that such a reaction was not 
only salutary, but necessary, to the progress of the science. 
The one on political economy and journalism shows at once 
the value of’ economic knowledge to the journalist and the 
value of a study of the newspapers to the economist. The 
two concluding papers, which are among the most interesting of 
all; present some illustrations of economic truth which the author 
observed while making a voyage around Africa. The book as a 
‘whole will be of interest and use to students of social problems. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
“* * 

IT Is A positive pleasure to see a new volume of the delightful 
Fur and Feather Series, on ‘‘ The Hare,” by the Hon. G., Lascelles, 
Charles Richardson and others, It is not as penne | as those 
on birds that have preceded it, but this is not the fault of the 
authors, but of the subject. A pheasant is better than a rabbit, 
just as athrush is better than a mouse. One is poetical; the 
other prose. One charms by its manners and vivacity; the other 
is unheeded or pitied. But the hare is not altogether prosy. It 

” has figured too long in literature not to have some interest, and 
about all that could be said of it has been said, and excellently 
well, too, by the accomplished authors of this handsome volume. 
As in its predecessors in the Series, the two subjects of poaching 
and cookery are equally attractive when compared with the natu- 
ral history of the animal and the sportsmanlike methods of its 
capture. Indeed, if a choice can be madeof the several chapters, 
perhaps that on the cookery of the hare is the most entertaining. 
It is something more than mere kitchen details, although these 
are not slurred over in the gastronomic history of the animal dis- 
trussed, Weare glad to notice that two more volumes of the 
Secies are promised. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

** * 


‘* SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS,”’ by Edward Ingle, is a description 
of social and economic life in the Southern, or slaveholding, states 
in the generation before the Civil War. The author, whose 
Southern birth naturally leads him to sympathize with the people 
of that section in many things, sees, nevertheless, the evils in- 
flicted on the South by slavery; and his book is in great part a 
“mgr of those evils as seen in the various aspects of Southern 
‘life. In the first chapter we are treated to an account of the 
‘leading traits of the people, including every class, both white and 
black, both bond and free. . Then follow several chapters on in- 
dustrial conditions, with the familiar pictures of plantation life 
and a statistical presentation of the value and importance of the 
various products of the South and of its commerce. Mr. Ingle 
shares the opinion of most economists that the Southerners, in the 
period dealt with, confined their attention too exclusively to agri- 
culture, and especially to cotton-raising, and attributes their com- 
parative indifference to manufactures not merely to want of skill 
_and capital, but also to the fondness of the wealthy classes for 
plantation life, and to certain prejudices respecting labor. The 
chapters on education and literature, though Mr. Ingle makes the 
most of what was attempted in those lines, show how backward 
‘the South was in those matters, and how much that backwardness 
-was due to slavery. The author, while recognizing to the full 
the evils of slavery, hardly appreciates the importance of the aboli- 
tion movement in the North, or the moral earnestness of those 
.who engaged in it; yet his attitude is always judicial and without 
a tinge of the ordinary political partisanship. The work gives a 
vivid picture of what the South was just before the greatest crisis 
in its history. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J, ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


Naylor's ‘' Shakespeare and Music.” —A. book that fills a gap 
in Shakespearian literature is ‘‘ Shakespeare and Music,” by Ed- 
ward W. Naylor, M.A., Mus, Bac. It describes and illustrates 
the musical instruments mentioned by the dramatist, and explains 
his allusions to the music of the time, including all the varieties of 
vocal and instrumental compositions, of dance music, etc. Speci- 
mens of many of these old compositions are added. The book 
appears to be the initial volume of a series of *‘ Temple Shakes- 
peare Manuals,” intended to accompany or supplement the dainty 
Temple Edition of the plays. If the rest of them are as good in 
their way as this one, they will be heartily welcomed by teachers, 
students, and readers, and lovers of Shakespeare generally. 1 
notice, however, one apparent exception to the otherwise uniform 
accuracy of the book. Mr. Naylor refers to what he calls the 
**misleading statement” in Schmidt’s ‘‘ Lexicon,” that the vir- 
ginal was ‘‘a kind of small piano.” It certainly was such, if we 
may trust the descriptions and illustrations of it, including the 
plate of instruments in this manual; and Mr. Naylor himself says 
nothing in his brief account of the virginal which contradicts this 
view. (Macmillan Co.) 


Note on ‘*‘All's Well," iv. 3. 249.—Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., sends me the following 
note, which, in my opinion, affords a better explanation of the 
passage mentioned than has hitherto been suggested :— 


‘*In reading the old French ‘ Bestiaire’ of Guillaume le Clerc, 
some time ago, I came across a passage which seems to me to ex- 
plain an allusion in Shakspere, which, as far as I know, has been 
either unexplained or wrongly explained. I refer ‘to the line in 
‘ All's Well,’ iv. 3. 250, ‘ Who is a whale to virginity and devours 
up all the fry it finds.’ Douce, in his ‘ Illustrations to Shakspere,’ 
says :—‘ This is an allusion to the story of Andromeda in old prints 
where the monster is very frequently represented as a whale.’ 
Now, Shakspere has a large number of allusions to superstitions 
of animal life, current during the middle ages and contained in 
tue Bestiaries. Would it not be a simpler explanation of the 
above passage to suppose he had in mind the idea expressed in 
the following extract from Guillaume le Clerc, describing the 
whale ? 


‘ Icest peisson, quant feim le prent, Si se lancent a mult grant fule 
Bee la gule durement. Trestuit ensemble enmi sa gule, 
Donc ist de sa boche une odor * . sd * 
Qui mult est de bone savor. E cil clot se jo¢és ensemble. 
Cele part venent de randon ° . ° 
Meintenant li petit peisson, 


* 

Toz les transglote a une aleine 

En sa pance’ (Lines 2293-2305). 
(When this fish is hungry it opens its jaws very wide and from its 
mouth issues a very sweet odor. Thither come straightway all 
the little fish [small fry] and leap, in a great crowd, into its mouth. 
Then the whale closes its jaws and swallows them all in one 
mouthful).”’ 


A New Warwickshire Guide-book.—A friend sends me a copy 
of ‘* Wanderings in Warwickshire,” by H. C. Somerville, illus- 
trated by A. H. and A. J. Wall. It gives a full, accurate, and 
interesting account of Coventry, Leamington, Kenilworth, War- 
wick, Stratford-on Avon, and many places of minor interest 
in the vicinity. There is also a chapter on ‘‘ The George Eliot 
Country,” including Corley, Nuneaton, Arbury, and other lo- 
calities connected with her life and works; and another on 
**The Coventry Mysteries,” containing much curious and in- 
teresting matter concerning those old religious plays: The il- 
lustrations, many of which are full-page, are excellent; and the 
book costs only a sixpence. It is published at the office of 7A 
Shakespearean in Stratford, and by W. B. Whittingham & Co., 
London. 


Thurber's Edition of ‘+ Macbeth.""—An edition of ‘* Macbeth,” 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, has been added to the Academy Series 
of English Classics. The notes, though comparatively few, are 
scholarly and intended as ‘‘ guidance and stimulus to self-help.” 
The books of this series are well printed, and seem to me in all 
respects the best of the very cheap editions of standard litera- 
ture. The price is only twenty cents each. (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon.) ‘ 
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The September Magazines 
‘* The Atlantic Monthly "’ 


The Atlantic is always interesting, but its September number 
is positively lively. There are evidences of a new hand at the 
editorial desk, and we shrewdly suspect that this same new hand 
wielded the editorial blue pencil in New York before it went to 
Boston. Not only is the number lively, but it is timely as well. 
The timely element is contributed by Prof. F. J. Tucker of the 
University of Wisconsin, who writes on ‘*The Problem of the 
West,” and by Prof, J. Bach MacMaster, who discourses on ‘‘ The 
Election of the President.” Prof. Tucker argues that, if there is 
a sectional feeling, it is not between two peoples, but between 
two neighborhoods, and we sincerely hope that he is right. 
Two articles that find themselves side by side are full of sugges- 
tion for that very reason. One is ‘‘ The Story of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” told by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner; the other is ‘‘ The 
Awakening of the Negro,” in which Mr. Booker T. Washington 
illustrates his subject with the story of his own life. Mr.Wash- 
ington suggests that the quickest and surest way of bringing about 
the right relations between the two races in the South is the in- 
dustrial progress of the Negro. It is, he says, ‘‘ through the dairy- 
farm, the truck-garden, the trades and commercial life, largely, 
that the Negro is to find his way to the enjoyment of all his rights. 
Whether he will or not, a white man respects a Negro who owns 
a two-story brick house.” ——-Not the least of the attractions of 
this number is the beginning of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
story, ‘‘ Marm Lisa,” 








** Harper’s [Magazine ’’ 

THIS NUMBER opens with a paper on George Washington and 
his life during the critical years between the close of the Revolu- 
tion and the adoption of the Constitution. It forms part of the 
series of papers on Washington by Prof. Wcoirow Wilson, is en- 





titled ‘‘ First in Peace,” and is illustrated from drawings by Mr. 
Howard Pyle and others.——-About as effective a bit of writing 
as we have seen in a long time is Mr. Royal Cortissoz’s description 
of ‘‘ The Death of Espartero” in the bull-ring, at which he was 
present.——Lovers of music will find much to interest them in 
William von Sachs’s paper on the ‘‘ Musical Celebrities of Vienna,” 
which contains many more of them than most of us know. Of 
course, we all can reel off the usual list: Strauss, Brahms, Mil- 
lécker, Leschetizky, Dr: Hans Richter and Dr. Edward Hanslick. 
But to them should be added Ignaz Briill, Dr. Anton Bruckner, 


Carl Goldmark and many others. Brahms’s public appearances as . 


conductor and performer, we learn, ‘‘have been rare of late, al- 
though as recently as last winter he led his ‘ Academical Festival 


Overture’ at the Jubilee concert of the Vienna Conservatory, and - 


played the piano part in the two clarinet sonatas, which are among 
his latest works. The greatest sensation, however, was created 
two years ago at the farewell of Alice Barbi, the gifted Italian 
who by her matchless art has done so much to popularize 
Brahms’s songs, when, instead of the usual accompanist, the 
Meister himself sat down at the piano, remaining there during 
the entire evening, and interpreting with the concert-giver a pro- 
gram that included not only his own name, but those of Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and even Délibes, It is not often 
otherwise that Dr. Brahms is seen at a musical entertainment, 
unless it be the Philharmonic or Gesed/schaft’s concerts, where he 

be observed peering down from the directorial box, an earnest 

attentive listener, yet one who hardly ever expresses approval 
or disapproval. Indeed, it is a matter of common remark that 
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even during the performance of his own compositions no one can 
tell, from the expression of his face, whether he really cares for 
them or not.” The portraits accompanying this article cannot 
fail to be welcome.——At the end of summer we find pleasure in 
Miss Anna C. Brackett’s ‘‘ Among the Trees,” a paper advocating 
forestry as a profession for women; and likewise in ‘‘ A Summer 
among Cliff Dwellings,” by Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, who holds 
that the Cliff-dwellers were the ancestors of the Navajos and other 
—— Indians who live in the region of the cliff dwellings to 
this day. 





** Scribner’s [Magazine ’’ 


THE COLOR REPRODUCTION of one of four decorative panels 
by E. H. Blashfield, given as a frontispiece in this number, is cer- 
tainly ‘‘ striking,” as the publishers suggest, but to our thinking 
not altogether successful. That the original is all that may be 
claimed for it, we do not for a moment deny, but we cannot hel 
thinking that Mr. Blashfield's coloring is less crude, less ne 
than that of the reproduction, The time may come when the art 
of chromo-lithography will arrive at greater perfection; but for 
the present we prefer black and white illustrations in the maga- 
zines. ———An interesting article in this number is Prof. Matthews's 
tribute to his friend, the late H.C. Bunner. Prof. Matthews was 
for twenty years the intimate friend of Mr. Bunner, living part of 
that period in the same house with him, on Stuyvesant Square. ' He 
writes therefore with peculiar sympathy and appreciation. It is 
as a poet, he thinks, that Mr. Bunner will be best known to pos- 
terity :—‘‘ To Bunner verse was perhaps the most natural form of 
expression; and it is as a poet that he is most likely to linger in 
men’s memories, I think this is the fame he would have chosen 
for himself, and I know how careful he was that his first book of 
poems should contain nothing unworthy of companionship with 
the best he had done,” It is something of a coincidence that 
Mr. Jaccaci’s second paper on Spain in this number is illustrated 
by Vierge, while the paper on Spanish travel in the September 
Century is illustrated by Mr. Pennell, who may be said to have 
introduced Vierge to English audiences. We know of few travel- 
ers who write more entertainingly than Mr. Jaccaci.——-A special 
feature of this number is the description of ‘‘ The New Olympian 
Games” by Prof. R. B. Richardson, Director of the American 
School at Athens. ——All bicycle riders will appreciate Mr, Frank 
French's plea for beautifying country roads.—-A _ clever short 
story is ‘‘ Love’s Handicap ” by Mr. J. J. 4 Becket, 





‘* Appletons’ Popular Science [ionthly ’’ 


IN A PAPER on ‘‘ The ‘New Woman’ and her Needs,” Clara 
de Graffenried points out that the new woman is only a revival of 
a very ancient type, quoting Prof. Mason's statement that, for the 
highest ideals of civilization, in humanitarianism, education and 
government, the way was prepared in savagery by mothers and 
the female clan groups. And again, the new woman, she says, 
owes a debt of greatest magnitude to the real working-women, 
‘*to the first female wage-earners, who dared public opinion, suf- 
fered odium and underwent the hardships inevitable to new and 
untried conditions in order to open up all the noble crafts, trades 
and professions on which the girl of to-day enters without strife 
or penalty"——-to the ‘‘hundreds of thousands of ignorant, 
despised mothers and maids and tiny children whose lives were 
one long martyrdom in mills and workshops, * -* * in order 
to render gainful pursuits and the control of their own earnings 
possible for womankind,”’ She then points out that men passed 
the British Factory Acts, where grateful ‘‘new women” should 
have been to the fore; and that in this country a female champion 
of the toilers of her sex, like Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, is an 
exception. Yet ‘‘the woman with liberal training, a competence 
and social power is the natural guardian of the civic rights of her 
humble and ignorant sisters, whose civic wrongs she must also 
have imagination enough to discover by. putting herself in the 
needy fellow-creatures’ place, bringing to bear upon their problems 
her own broader insight and nobler vision.” The author points 
out, also, that cooking. sewing, cleaning ard repairing, needle- 
work, embroidery, carving, coloring and housework should be 
taught to the children of the poor.——Prof. C. F. Hodge begins 
a discussion of ‘‘ The Vivisection Question ” that is sure to attract 
attention and oke a spirited answer from the antivivisectionists. 
That it will bring the question nearer settlement is, of course, 

possibility, The portrait and biographical sketch, this 
month, are of Samuel Luther Dana. 
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‘*The Century [Magazine ’”’ 


IF ONE CANNOT spend his vacation in rediscovering old coun- 
tries, the next best thing is to follow, through the pages of a mag- 
azine, in the footsteps of those who can, The readers of the 
September Century will be able to spend a delightful vacation in 
Spain, in the company of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Pennell, without 





























leaving their own piazza chair or hammock, Mrs. Pennell writes 
the story and Mr, Pennell illustrates it. The picturesqueness of that 
old country loses nothing at the hands of author or illustrator. 
Mrs. Pennell’s pen catches as much of the novelty and beauty of 
the scenes as Mr, Pennell’s pencil holds before the reader's eye. —— 
Mr. Isaac B, Potter discusses ‘‘ The Bicycle Outlook” and writes 
with all that confidence in the wheel's future that one would ex- 
pect in the Chief Consul of the chief division of the L.A. W. No 
one will read this article with more interest than Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell, who are among the pioneers of bicycle touring. We 
quite agree with Mr. Potter in what he says about bicycling for 
women. He believes that it has opened up a new life to hundreds, 
yes thousands, who would to-day be lolling about hotel piazzas, or 
perhaps be half invalids, but for the awakening and health giving 
effects of the silent steed. Upon the subject of taxing bicycles, 
Mr, Potter says:—‘‘ It would be quite as wise, and fully as equit- 
able, to declare a special assessment on sewing-machines and type- 
writers as upon bicycles, or upon any other useful thing in which 
citizens generally have acquired an ownership. The bicycle tax as 
a specialty will, I think, never.become a fixture in the tax laws of 
this country.’-——-A curious article in this number is that by Prof. 
H, F. Osborne, on ‘‘ Prehistoric Quadrupeds of the Rockies,” 
which is illustrated with pictures of the animals as they probably 
were before they became objects for students of vertebrate 
palzontology.——Mrs. Barr contributes a strange, strong story, 
‘* Prisoners of Conscience,” which is capitally illustrated by Louis 
Loeb; and there are good stories by Mr. Lynn Roby Meekins and 
Mrs, Ruth McEnery Stuart.——The last instalment but one of 
Prof, Sloane's Life of Napoleon appears in this number. 





*s Cosmopolis ’’ 


ABOUT AS GREAT a disappointment as we can remember to 
have experienced in the matter of literary ‘‘ finds,” are the letters 
of Tourguéneff in the August Cosmopolis. Why are they pub- 
lished, we ask ourselves, and what end is served thereby ? There 
is nothing in these letters from one man of genius to another (Flau- 
bert) to distinguish them from the correspondence of any ordinary, 
uninspired being—nothing that aids us in understanding Tourgué- 
neff's aims or works—absolutely a but a little flattery for 
Flaubert, and that not of the subtlest kind. Tourguén¢ff, like Dr. 
Holmes, was (if these specimens of his letters are deemed worth 
publishing) evidently not an inspired correspondent. ——The letters 
of Richard Wagner, on the other hand, published by Malwida von 
Meysenburg in the German section of the review, we welcome 
heartily. They tell us somett ing more of the composer's life and 
work, supplementing in many ways his published works. The 
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reminiscent text furnished by their editor, too, has a distinct 
biographical value.——-We wish to mention Henri Lavedan’s clever 
‘*Quarante Minutes de Retard ”’-—a simple, quiet moment in the 
rush of life; an article on the tiara of King Saitapharnes in the 
Louvre museum, which is declared by a well-known German au- 
thority, Herr Feuchtwangler, to be a clumsy fraud; M. Augustin 
Filon’s paper on ‘* Littérature d’Outre-Manche ” (Stevenson and 
Pater); and Mr. John G. Robertson’s review of ‘‘ Current German 
Literature,” 








‘* The Forum ”’ 


THE MOST STRIKING of the articles in the September Forum 
is that by ex-President Andrew D. White, on ‘*‘ Encouragements 
in the Present Crisis.” It is based on his reference to the French 
Revolution, in his recent open letter on the free silver question, 
addressed ‘‘To Patriotic Democrats.” He shows how close is 
the parallel, and how exact, between the lawlessness and the 
financial folly of France a hundred years ago, and the theories 
and promises of the Populists to-day. But he finds some factors 
in American life which France lacked, the first and greatest 
among them being the substantial, thoughtful middle class, which 
had been exterminated in France by Louis XIV. and his successor 
—the all-powerful ‘‘ plain people,”—the ‘‘rank and file of all 
political parties, who not only love their country, but seriously re- 
flect upon its needs; who are not given to ecstatics or hysterics; 
who do not purpose to folléw Governor Altgeld in delivering over 
their country to mobs; who do not yield to Governor Waite’s 
threats of bloodshed; who do not purpose to overturn the institu- 
tions and enterprises of their country, as Governor Tillman would 
turn over a pile of offal with his pitchfork; but who soberly think 
upon public issues.” For plain truths courageously spoken, this 
paper is remarkable, It is more than a political—it is a patriotic 
document.———The Rev. J. T. Smith adds to the confusion of Mr. 
Purcell in a paper on ‘‘ Cardinal Manning and His Biographer ”’; 
and President Charles Kendall Adams of the University of Wis- 
consin contributes a paper on Mr, White's ‘‘ Warfare of Science 
with Theology,” in which he very justly observes that whenever ‘‘a 
new scientific theory has been promulgated, it has had to make its 
first conquests among scientific men themselves,’’ and not merely to 
fight theological enemies :—‘‘ Can it be said that Darwin was more 
bitterly opposed by the theologians than by his fellow-votaries of 
science? When the ‘Origin of Species’ first appeared, Louis 
Agassiz is said to have remarked that he ‘ should be ashamed of 
any Harvard sophomore who would write such trash’; and though 
he may have changed his view in regard to the average sophomore, 
he held to his opinion of Darwin’s work to the last. When Sir 
William Simpson published one of his great works on anzsthet- 
ics, his fellow professor of surgery, Sime, took the book before 
his medical class, excoriated it, tore it asunder, threw it upon the 
floor, and trampled it under foot, declaring it was a’ disgrace to 
Edinburgh University.”’ 





‘¢The North American Review ” 

THE SEPTEMBER JVorth American devotes, of course, a good 
share of its pages to the burning political and economic question 
of the hour. It opens with a paper by Sir Alfred Moloney, Gov- 
ernor of British Honduras, describing the change ‘‘ From a Sil- 
ver to a Gold Standard in British Honduras,” and the benefits 
derived by the country from that change. Mr. John M. Stahl, 
Secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress of the United States, 
answers the question, ‘‘Are the Farmers Populists ?’’ with the 
statement that the American farmers as a body have always proved 
themselves by their votes solicitous for the national honor, and 
will do so again at the coming election; and Mr. Warner Miller and 
Mr. Bland discuss the respective mcrits of the presidential candi- 
dates under the heading of ‘‘ The Duty of the Hour.” Dr. J. 
H. Girdner discusses ‘‘ The Plague of City Noises,” which will, we 
fear, not be abated in the least by academic and even professional 
discussion; and there are papers on ‘‘ The Late Session of Parlia- 
ment,” by Justin McCarthy, and ‘‘ The Coming Struggle on the 
Nile,” by Arthur Silva White.——From a paper on ‘‘ The Pay of 
College Girls,” by Miss Frances M. Abbott, we learn that a col- 
lege woman is doing well, if, upon graduation, she can obtain a 
place to teach for $500 a year without board. ‘‘I know,” she 
continues, ‘‘ of women who have taken advanced degrees at Amer- 
ican and foreign universities (and this class is small enough to 
make its services valuable), who are filling subordinate positions 
hats at less than $1000 a year, and are unable to get any 

er. ” , 
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‘* Lippincott's Magazine” 

THE AUTHOR of the successful ‘* Social Highwayman” tells 
in this number the story of ‘‘ A Marital Liability,” displaying all 
the dramatic qualities which made her earlier story such an unqual- 
ified success on the stage. The possibilities for another effective 
play are evident in this story, and it may well be worth while for a 





clever adapter with considerable originality to take it in hand. In 
fact, we got the impression, here and there, in reading the tale, 
that Miss Train aimed at stage-effect, rather than that of the 
story-teller, in writing it.——Dr. Charles C. Abbott, who pays such 
jong visits to Nature in her most secret haunts, and returns full of 
enthusiasm, which he succeeds in making us share in his books, 
chronicles his dislike of ‘‘Company.” He remembers, he says, 
‘an old neighbor, an uncouth creature, a contemporary of my 
grandfather, who was accustomed to declare that a brief call was 
a ‘vis,’ to spend the day, a visit, and to stay overnight, a visita- 
tion." While very sociable, Dr. Abbott considers our present 
system of calling an imposition that bores both the caller and his 
victim.——Mr. Theodore Stanton contributes a paper on the 
_ ** Advantages of International Exhibitions,’ which contains some 
interesting statistics. 





*¢ TicClure’s Magazine ’’ 

THE SEPTEMBER McC/ure's contains a new ‘' Barrack-room 
Ballad” by Rudyard Kipling, which, we doubt not, will be in- 
cluded in the forthcoming volume of his verses. This one treats of 
** The 'Eathen ” and the lesson his lack of discipline conveys to 
Tommy Atkins. The October number, by the way, will contain 
another ballad by the same author, ‘‘ Cholera Camp.""——-A dis- 
creet biographer (he does not sign his name) tells us of ‘* Whistler, 
Painter and Comedian,” repeating some stories that have gone the 
tounds before, and adding a few ‘new ones, The paper is illus- 
trated with a portrait of Mr. Whistler and a reproduction of his 
famous portrait of his mother. ——Elizabeth Whitman Morton, the 
widow of Dr.W. T.G. Morton, gives an account of his ‘‘ Discov- 
ery of Anesthesia,” which is most timely when we remember that 
it will be fifty years on Oct. 16 since Dr. Morton publicly demon- 
strated his discovery. The event, by the way, is to be appropri- 
ately remembered in Boston. Among the rest of the contents 
we mention ‘‘ Lincoln's Lost Speech,” delivered by him in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 29 May 1856, bef re the first Republican State Con- 
vention of Illinois, This speech was not taken down by the 
reporters, who were carried away by his eloquence, but jotted 
down for his own benefit by a young lawyer, Mr. H. C. Whitney, 
who has since then become known as the author of ** Life on the 
Circuit with Lincoln.” 
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The Fine Arts 


Wordsworth Thompson 

WORDSWORTH THOMPSON, N.A., the genre and historical 
painter, who died on Aug. 28 at Summit, N, J., was born in Balti- 
more, 26 May 1840, and studied art in Paris, 1861-64. Elected 
an A.N.A. in 1873, he was made an N.A. in the following year. 
He was one of the first American painters to appreciate the aims 
of the modern French school. In his own work, however, he was 
as much influenced by the tendency to ‘‘ finish” and to accuracy 
of detail common to the English pre-Raphaelites and to our own 
Hudson River school. He aimed to combine the minute careful- 
ness of these with the French breadth of effect, and succeeded so 
well as to please many buyers of pictures. Yet his manner must 
be said to be a composite one, not marked by any great degree of 
originality ; but, on the other hand, he chose mostly American 
subjects, in which he was at home, As he was an industrious 
painter of small pictures, he must have left numerous works, The 
remarkable evenness of his execution makes it difficult to single out 
any of them as particularly representative of his talent. 





Charles Stanley Reinhart 

CHARLES STANLEY REINHART, the illustrator and painter, who 
died in this city on 30 Aug., was born in Pittsburg, Penna., on 6 
May 1844, and studied in Paris and Munich. In his line of work 
as an illustrator, he was one of the most accomplished draughts- 
men that America has produced, His talents were, to a great ex- 
tent, thrown away on the illustration of ephemeral literature, but 
no one who appreciates vigorous delineation of form, action and 
expression can have failed to remark his work, He began his art- 
istic career as a draughtsman for Harper's Monthly and The Cen- 
tury, but later went to France and Germany to study, and it was 
during this last period that he really formed his style, his later 
works being altogether different from his first boyish attempts. 
On his return, he again took up work’as an illustrator; but it rarely 
happens that artist and writer are one in feeling, and, even when 
the latter is willing to allow the artist entire freedom, a conscious- 
ness of the futility of his work is apt to make the latter indifferent. 
Though Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations were always excellent as draw- 
ings, they did not always bear much relation to the text, and his 
best work is to be found in a small number of water-colors and cil- 
paintings, mostly of marine subjects, distinguished by concentrated 
force of expression and sombre but delicate color, Had he been 
spared, he would undoubtedly have become one of our best paint- 
ers, particularly of this class of subjects. 





The Drama 
‘¢Rosemary ’’ at the Empire 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of ‘ Rosemary,” by Messrs. Louis N. 
Parker and Murray Carson, proves better than any amount of ar- 
gument that the erotic drama is not the only kind the public wants. 
‘* Rosemary,” as played by Mr.Charles Wyndham at the Criterion 
Theatre, is the best-liked play if London, People go to see the 
other plays, but when you ask them which they like best, they 
invariably reply, ‘‘‘Rosemary.’’’ This play has now come to 
New York, having been produced by Mr. John Drew and his ex- 
cellent company at the Empire Theatre on Monday night. It 
was received with every mark of favor, and is likely to be as pop- 
ular in New York as it was in London. ‘‘ Rosemary”’ is a pas- 
toral, pure and simple, but is in the main most improbable, It is, 
however, so pretty, so charming, that one forgives its improba- 
‘bility in his enjoyment of the story. The improbability is not so 
much in the situation that brings the runaway couple and the 
angry parents under the same roof, as in the sudden love that the 
middle aged Squire feels for his pretty guest. There is an over- 
dose of sentimentality in the breakfast-room scene, but that is a 
mere detail. On the whole, the play is more charming than any- 
thing we have seen since ‘‘ The Professor’s Love-Story.” Every- 
thing in the acting depends upon Mr. Drew and Miss Adams, as 
everything in the acting of the play in London depends upon Mr. 
Wyndham and Miss Moore. Both Mr, Drew and Mr.Wyndham 
are conspicuous for a breezy style, without which Squire Thorn- 
dyke could not be successfully played. Miss Adams is to our 
mind a more attractive and more real heroine than Miss Moore. 
We are very grateful for such a play as ‘‘ Rosemary ’’—so grate~ 
ful that we are inclined to overestimate its literary worth. No 
one, however, can see it without pleasure, and no one will enjoy it 
more than those who are wearied with long seasons of the ‘‘shady” 
heroines and ‘* shadier"’ heroes of the popular plays of the day. 
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A Book and Its Story 


Ir 1s a Pity that M, Charles Gounod did not bring his 
autobiography down to the last period of his interesting life. 
A poetic mystic, a religious sentimentalist, a musical drama- 
tist, a limner and a visionary, Gounod was a complex and 
varied spirit that could not reveal too much of its own nature. 
The volume (“Charles Gounod : Autobiographical Reminis- 
cences, with Family Letters and Notes on Music,” imported 
by J. B. Lippincott Co.), which has been translated from the 
French by the Hon. W. Hely Hutchinson, contains the entire 
record of Gounod’s development as left us by himself. His 
mother, to whom with fervent affection he attributes all that 
was good in him, was a woman of no common gifts. She had 
rare mimetic powers and was an accomplished pianist. His 
father was an artist, and by many of his distinguished con- 
tempcraries was regarded as the best draughtsman of his 
time. When Gounod the father died, the future composer was 
not yet five years old. Mme. Gounod bravely assumed the 
task of providing for him and his older brother by giving les- 
sons in drawing and music. 

* * * 


Like almost every man who has risen to eminence as a 
composer, Gounod showed his gifts in childhood. “I easily 
held my place,” he says, “‘ even at that early age, in a solfeg- 
gioclass, I might 
have acted as its 
teacher.” At the 
age of seven the 
boy went to the 
school of M. Bon- 
iface, where he 
had lessons in 
sight reading 
from Duprez, aft- 
erward the fa. 
. mous tenor, 
\, There were other 
schools; and at 
last the Lycée 
St. Louis, where 
Monpou, the 
P chapel-master, 
ruined Gounod’s 
voice by compel- 
ling him to sing 
while it was 
breaking. In 
1831 the boy was 
taken to the Thé- 
atre Italien to 
hear Rossini’s “‘ Otello,” with Malibran, Rubini.and Lablache 
in the cast. And then the fever of composition broke out. The 
boy wrote music in school when he should have been at other 
work, and M. Poirson, the principal, finally undertook to check 
the wild impulse. He gave the lad the words of an aria from 
Mehul’s “ Joseph” to set to music, By the next play-hour 
the ballad was finished, and the boy hastened with it to M. 
Poirson, who made.him sing it through without accompani- 
ment, ‘Come, we will go to the piano,” said the good Poir- 
son. Gounod sang his little ballad over again. The Prin- 
cipal “ kissed me with tears in his eyes, and said :—‘ Go on, 
my boy, you shall be a musician.’” 

. *.« 


The die was cast, yet there was one more test. Mme. 
Gounod took her child to Reicha and besought that teacher 
to stagger him with counterpoint and confuse him with fugue. 
All in vain ; young Gounod swallowed his dose of polyphony 
with smiles, and Mme. Gounod said:—“‘I suppose I must 

ve in.” Later she took him to hear “ Don Giovanni,” and 

was profoundly sensible of the difference between the im- 
mortal work of Mozart and the fustian of Rossini. 
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The next step was the Conservatoire, where the boy studied 


under Halévy, Berton and Le Sueur. At nineteen years of 
age he competed for the Grand Prix de Rome, and was sec- 
ond, Another year of study, Paer as instructor, and he com- 
peted again. Utter failure was his fate, but he was entitled 
to a third trial. This time he won. To Rome for study now 
went young Gounod. And here follows a delicious portion 
of his book—the story of his life at the French Academy in 
Rome and its charming revelations of his intimacy with the 
admirable director, Ingres, the painter. He studied hard and 
drank inspiration from the music of Palestrina and the art of 


Michael Angelo. 
¢:6 6 


From Rome the young musician went to Vienna. He had 
already written his Requiem, and it had won him sound 
praise. Soon he reached Leipzig, where Mendelssohn was 
most kind to him. The genial Felix called together the 
Gewandhaus orchestra and treated the boy to a special per- 
formance of the Scotch Symphony, and later for two fruitful 
hours played to his guest the marvellous music of Bach on 
Bach’s own organ in the Thomas Kirche. 

After three and a half years of absence Gounod went home 
and became a director of church music. Time passed on, 
and at length Pauline Viardot said :—‘ Why do you not write 
an opera?” And so he wrote for her his “ Sappho” and was 
launched on that treacherous sea whose breakers are the foot- 
lights, ‘La Nonne Sanglante” was produced in 1854, and 
Gounod discusses its merits and demerits with a calm frank- 
ness altogether charming. Next came “ Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui,” with a run of 100 performances, and finally, in 1859, 
“ Faust.” And with this the autobiography comes to an ab- 
rupt end. 

ee 


Perhaps it is altogether fitting that it should do so. De- 
spite the loveliness of “ Romeo et Juliette,” Gounod will be 
remembered chiefly as the composer of “ Faust,” a work of 
genuine inspiration and unsurpassed beauty. Yet the latter 
part of the composer’s career remains to be studied, and there 
is food for the biographer in the mystic impulses that gave us 
those hysterical works, “‘ The Redemption” and “ Mors et 
Vita.” 

The portrait given here is from another translation of the 
work, by Annette E. Crocker, published by Messrs. Rand, 
McNally & Co., under the title of “ Memoirs of an Artist.” 


W. J. H. 





Music 
A Letter from von Bulow 


THE LAST TIME that von Biilow was in New York, he was 
asked for some incidents concerning his life. Very characteristic 
was his. reply, a copy of which is sent to us by Mrs. M. P. F,:— 

‘***Non possumus.’ Very sorry indeed of not being able to 
fulfill with your gracious wishes, But: 

(1) Paper blacking makes my fingers stiff and heavy still more 
than band conducting and my professional tool must be kept now 
in the best possible condition as I pretend to play twice as well in 
your country as in old Europe. 

(2) I hate the past—'tis buried for me. Dogs return to their 
evomitions—in this respect I am anything but a dog; I rather be- 
long to the feline race. 

(3) Of all my contemporaries and confreres the most uninterest- 
ing for myself is 

Your would-be obedient—if you give me another opportunity— 
servant, HANS Vv, BULOw, 





A SERIES of ‘‘ Matinées Musicales” will be given at the Wal- 
dorf during the coming winter, under the management of Messrs. 
Ruben & Andrews. As these will be the only occasions when 
Mesdames Calvé, Mantelli, Engel and Eames and Messrs. Edouard 
de Reszke, Cremonini, Ancona, Campanari, Bispham and Plancon 
will be heard in New York outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the success of the matinées would seem to be a foregone. 
conclusion, 
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Tennyson’s Birthplace for Sale 
(Black and White) 


SOMERSBY MANOR, Lincolnshire, Tennyson's birthplace, is ad- 
vertised to be sold or let. It is a quaintly beautiful old house, 
worthy of the great event that immortalized it on August 6, 1809. 
That love of county, which, rightly or wrongly, often comes be- 
fore love of country, is signalized in several of the poet’s works. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that Somersby Rectory and its 
immediate surroundings are commemorated in practically the 
whole of his earlier poems. For instance, he clearly had the rec- 
tory in his mind's eye when he wrote in the ‘* Ode to Memory” 
of the 

** Woods that belt the gray hillside, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door.” 


It is improbable that either the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, 
who was technically Vicar of Grimsby as well as Rector of Som- 
ersby, or his wife dreamed that their son would become the great- 
est poet of his time. Did not his grandfather, in presenting the 
boy with half a sovereign as reward for a verse on the death of his 
grandmother, re- 
mark that ‘‘this 
was the ‘last as 
well as the first - 
money he would 
ever e 5 rn by 
try’? It was 
Alfred, the child 
of five, who, run- 
ning down the 
garden walk on a 
blowy day, ex- 
claimed, ‘*I hear 
a voice that’s 
speaking in the 
wind”; while but 
a year or two later 
it was the flowers 
in the garden in- 
spired him to 
write on a slate 
some lines that 
evoked from his 
elder brother a 
sincere ‘* Yes, Al- 
fred, you can 
write.” In after 
years Tennyson 
owned that 
‘* Break, break, 
break” was 
penned, not ‘at 
the foot of thy 
crags, O sea,” 
but ‘‘in a Lincolnshire lane at 5 o'clock in the morning.” The 
Rev. Mr. Tennyson scrupled not to send his boys to the village 
school ; though, as they grew bigger, this was exchanged for Louth 
Grammar School. What exquisite natural delights must the 


‘dreamy Alfred have enjoyed as he traversed the leafy lanes round 


the dim old rectory-manor, or walked*on the ** ridged wolds” 
and ‘‘gloaming flats.” Said Arthur Hallam prophetically at 
Somersby in '32:—*‘ Fifty years hence people will make pilgrim- 
ages to this place.’ Here Hallam wooed Emily Tennyson; but 
alas! his death intervened all too speedily. That mournful event 
silenced Tennyson's muse for ten years, and meanwhile the family 
quitted Somersby—filled with memories bitter-sweet—and settled 
on the borders of Epping Forest. And now, as has been said, 
Tennyson's birthplace is advertised to be sold or let. 

[The accompanying picture is from the 7rbune's reproduction. 
Eps, CRITIC. | 





The Late Lady Tennyson 


BARONESS TENNYSON, whose death at theadvanced age of eighty- 
three was chronicled on Aug.10, was a noble woman in the truest 
sense. As the honored wife of one of the st English poets, 
She deserves a word of passing notice. le her worth was fully 
appreciated by those who were so fortunate as to be visitors at Far- 
Tlagtord or Aldworth, it was not generally known that she was a 
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woman of more than ordinary culture and ability. Her refined, 
intellectual face has become familiar to many through the numer- 
ous engravings of Watts's fine portrait. Alfred Tennyson met 
Emily Sellwood in childhood, and loved her many years before 
their marriage. Her father was a solicitor of Horncastle, a Lin- 
colnshire town only a few miles from Somersby (the home of the 
Tennysons), and she was a niece of Sir John Franklin, the ex- 
plorer. A younger sister, Louisa Sellwood, became in 1835 the 
wife of Alfred’s older brother, Charles Tennyson Turner. The 
wedding day had been long deferred, because of the young poet’s- 
limited resources, but the increasing sale of his books and his ap-- 
pointment to the Laureateship in 1850 made delay no longer neces- 

. So the wedding took place on 13 June 1850, in Shiplake 
Church, Oxfordshire. 

Those who are familiar with Tennyson’s poems know how ex- 
alted was his ideal of woman as wife and mother. Lady Tenny- 
son seems to have met his exacting requirements almost perfectly. 
Of high intelligence and gracious manner, she was in every way 
fitted to be the companion of her distinguished husband. It was- 
a difficult place to fill, for Tennyson was asensitive, irascible man, 
and it was no easy task to get along with him in his irritable 
moods, He was- 
inclined to be ab- 
sent-minded, and 
occasionally had 
to be recalled to- 
terrestrial affairs- 
from his flights- 
into time and 
ete at space. She —_ 

me o8 /// have had a wealt 
py M9. # of patience and 

ap.) Dl tact, for their 
‘ eae sah a wedded life, like 

that of the Brown- 

ings, was excep- 

tionally harmon- 
_ jous and happy. 
‘* His most lady- 
like, gentle wife” ;: 
so wrote Edward 
FitzGerald, .who- 
often visited the 
Tennysons in 
their Twick- 
enham home,. 
where they passed 
the first three 
years of their 
wedded life. Here 
Hallam, the pres- 
ent Lord Tenny- 
son, was born, 
11 Aug. 1852. 
In the autumn of 
1853 they removed to Farringford, near Freshwater, on the Isle: 
of Wight, where Lionel Tennyson was born, 16 March 1854. 
This remained the Laureate’s winter residence until his death in: 
1892. Thither came a stream of visitors—men and women emi- 
nent in all the walks of life,—artists, statesmen, divines, authors,. 
scientists and actors, Although of fragile physique, Lady Tenny- 
son nobly fulfilled her part as a hostess. She never sought public’ 
recognition. Content with the round of duties in her domestic: 
sphere, she lived for husband and children, and th y rewarded her- 
with a full measure of devotion and admiration. 

In 1869, the poet first occupied his summer home Aldworth, sit- 
uated in a remote part of Sussex. Their yearly change of resi- 
dence was made to give Mrs. Tennyson a better climate than that 
in the Isle of Wight, and also to avoid the crowds of callers and’ 
sight-seers. Aldworth, overlooking a lovely valley and affording 
a distant view of the sea, was an ideal abode for a poet. A de- 
lightful glimpse of their home life is given by Mrs. Ritchie, the: 
oa hter of Thackeray —a welcome guest in the Laureate’s house- 
‘ Sometimes at Aldworth, when the summer days are at their bright— 
est, and high Blackdown top has been well warmed and sunned, I have 
seen a little procession coming along the terrace walk, and proceeding 
by its green into a » where the sun shines the hottest 


upon a sheltered lawn, and where standard rose-trees burn their flames. 
r. Tennyson in his broad hat goes first, dragging the garden chair in 
which Mrs, Tennyson lies; perhaps one son is pushing fron behind,. 
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while another follows with rugs and cushions for the rest of the oe 
If the little grandsons and their young mother are there, the family 
group is complete. One special day I remember when we all sat for an 
hour about the homely chair and its gentle occupant. It seemed not un- 
dike the realization of some Italian picture that I had somewhere seen.” 

In Prof. Palgrave’s graceful dedication of ‘‘ Lyrical Poems by 
‘Lord Tennyson ” (1885) to Lady Tennyson, she is called ‘‘ the 
counsellor to whom he has never looked in vain for aid and com- 
fort—the wife whose perfect love has blessed him through these 
‘many years with large and faithfulsympathy.” Another writes :— 
“* Knowing her husband's dread and horror of strangers and of 
‘impertinent curiosity, she endeavored to shield him in every way 
‘that lay in her power, and until the last few moments even an- 
swered much of his indispensable correspondence.” The extent 
-of this service may not be easily realized. The fact is that Ten- 
nyson was almost overwhelmed with a mass of communications 
‘from all over the world, Strangers sent him verses, asking him 
to read and correct them. There came, too, inquiries about his 
‘poems and innumerable requests for his autograph. Letters in a 
‘strange handwriting were often thrown aside by the Laureate, 
who thought them merely requests for autographs. His wife took 
the trouble to read them and was rewarded, sometimes at least, 
‘by finding pleasant messages from old friends. The poet was 
-averse to using the pen, owing to failing eyesight, and this made 
the assistance of his wife (and later of his son) the more neces- 
‘sary. The world, too, is indirectly indebted to her, for, freed 
from the heavy burden of correspondence, he had more leisure for 
‘poetry. 

Lady Tennyson was the author of many beautiful airs, having 
“set to music nearly all of her husband’s songs. Had she allowed 
a volume of them to be published, she would have now wide 
‘recognition as a composer. She wrote the admirable setting for 
‘* The Silent Voices,” sung at Tennyson's funeral, 12 Oct. 1892. 
“Occasionally she tried her hand at verse-writing, and two of her 
poems appear in Palgrave’s ‘* Treasury of Sacred Song.” 

EUGENE PARSONS, 


The Lounger 


THERE IS A GOOD DEAL of human nature in ‘‘ Counting the 
“Cost,” a short story by Mrs. Margaret Deland, in the August 
Pocket Magazine. The tale is left unfinished, in a rather lady-or- 
tiger sort of way, three distinct alternatives being left for the 
reader to choose between, instead of two, as in Mr, Stockton’s 
case. The educated daughter of a Western gasfitter, deserted 
‘by the young gentleman who pursues her from a woman's college 
‘in the East to her humble suburban home at South Bend, and 
finds that he cannot ‘‘go” her family and surroundings, is the 
heroine, The situation is tragic—and Mrs. Deland suggests no 
-escape from it that does not savor more or less of tragedy. What 
will really happen she professes not to know. This will have the 
-effect of preventing people from writing to her to find out, at least 
‘for the present. 





* * * 


A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR situation was that of Johanna Am- 
‘brosius, the German poet. To escape the bondage of a life of 
obedience to the narrow rules of her illiterate father’s household, 
*to which she had returned after a brief experience of domestic ser- 
vice among strangers, she deliberately married a ‘‘ simple but 
> tia and honest peasant,” thinking thus to find freedom. In so 

oing she doomed herself to disappointment. In an interesting 
detter to The Evening Post, Kuno Francke suggests that Johanna 
has received rather more than her share of sympathy, and her 
-husband rather less. It is suggested, furthermore, and very plaus- 
ibly, that such experiences as hers a¢count largely for the success 
of Sudermann’s ‘‘ Heimath.””. In many ways Johanna Ambro- 
-sius resembles Magda, though she did not have to pass through 
sin on her way from poverty and obscurity to fame and national 
regard. 

* i * , 

FROM LOON LAKE, N. Y., F. W. writes as follows:—'‘‘ Will 
you kindly tell me what English dictionary is considered authori- 
‘tative by American men-of-letters? When the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a word is discussed, and a certain dictionary is given as 
authority, what dictionary should it be? New Yorkers tell me 
sthe ‘Century,’ and Bostonians Stormonth’s, maintaining that Eng- 
lishmen, and not Americans, are masters of the English language. 
‘Can it be possible that our country is still so ‘new’ that an 
American cannot yet attain to an Englishman's degree of educa- 
‘tion and cultivation ?" 


* * * 
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THIS QUESTION OF ‘‘ AUTHORITY” is one of the most diffi- 


cult to answer. It will always be answered according to the 
speaker's predilection, there being no such standard, either here 
or in England, as there is in France and Spain, where the dic- 
tionary of the Academy.is the final court of appeal on matters of 
spelling and pronunciation, If one wishes to speak like an Eng- 
lishman, he will consult Stormonth’s rather than ‘‘ The Centu 
Dictionary,’’ or Webster's or Worcester’s. If he wishes to spea 
like an American, his task will be less simple; for cultivated 
Americans in different parts of America do not speak alike. It 
has been decided, I believe, that the American branch of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race is a law unto itself in all matters, whether edu- 
cational, financial, social, or political, Consequently, each corner 
of the country, having an equal right, establishes its own standards, 
If one is indisposed to admit the claim of cultivated Englishmen 
to speak the English language as it should be spoken by all culti- 
vated people, he can choose between the New England way, the 
New York way, the Western way and the Southern way. In- 
deed, there are several subdivisions of these various ways, and 
he must be a very particular person who fails to find one that is 
quite to his taste. Should he be so unfortunate, there is nothing 
to prevent his setting up a way_.of his own. 
* * * 

‘* EMBOLDENED by the publication in your columns of occasional 
gems of ‘English as she is wrote,’ I venture to send you a verba- 
tim copy of a notice which I found in a country tavern, while on 
a hunting trip.”” So writes F, S. G. S, of Toronto, Here is the 
notice :—‘* Shuting match on the 15 of December Riffels & Shot 
guns 12 oclock sharp For geese and Turkhys stable room pervided 
Ralfer in the evening dance at night.” 


*_ * * 


MR, FRENCH’S STATUE, ‘* The Republic,” the most striking 
ornament of the Court of Honor at the World’s Fair of 1893, was 
destroyed by fire on Friday of last week—not by accident, but by 
direction of the Park Commissioners. It was built of staff, and 
gilded; and the action of the elements had begun to give it an air 
of shabbiness, The figure stood sixty feet in height upon a forty- 
foot pedestal. It is probably known to a larger number of Amer- 
icans than any other statue ever made. Two years ago a beautiful 
young woman of this city, posed in the same draperies and attitude, 
was photographed by a well known artist in photography; and so 
successful was the result, that the plate took one of the chief prizes 
of the season. 

’.- * * 

THERE IS NOTHING NEW under the sun: instantaneous photogra- 
phy was practised by Jove long before the invention of the kodak. 
When Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson published ‘‘ At the Mercy of 
Tiberius,” several years ago, some of the reviewers pronounced 
absurd a certain important incident in the story—the taking of a 
photograph on a window-pane, by lightning. It was not long, 
however, before the Mobile Regéster recorded two such incidents 
‘tin real life.” In one case, the image of a little girl was left 
upon a mirror in the hall of a house that had been struck, by a 
thunderbolt, and remained clearly visible for two hours or more; 
in the other, the profile of a physician was permanently impressed 
upon a window-pane in his own house, the impression being par- 
ticularly clear on cloudy days. And now, from Stoughton, Michi- 
gan, comes intelligence of the ‘‘ mysterious vagary ” of a ‘‘ tornado 
and electrical storm,” wherein lithographic portraits of Messrs. 
McKinley and Hobart were ripped from the outside wall of a barn, 
and exact photographic reproductions, thereof left distinetly out- 
lined on the newly painted boards, It was uncommonly thoughtful 
of the ‘‘ all-dreaded thunderstone” to replace the portraits of the 
candidates; for otherwise the superstitious of the neighborhood 
might have seceded to Popocracy. 


»- * * 


MR, RUDYARD KIPLING has gone to England. It is said that 
he will not return to his home, at Brattleboro, Vermout, for several 
years; but Mr. Kipling is fond of turning to naught the vaticina- 
tions of those that prophesy as to his plans. This time I certainly 
hope he will do so, It pleases me to think that ‘‘ The Jungle 
Book ”’ was written with American ink, even if the hand and (pos- 
sibly) the pen were English. I should be glad to see a great novel 
come from the mountains of Vermont. 

* * * 

Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, who has been spending 
the summer in England, has been interviewed by ‘‘ Lorna”’ for Zhe 
British Weekly. Among other interesting things Mrs. Moulton 
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talked about, was the ‘‘ religious life in American literary circles,” 
and she gave it as her opinion that the tendency of literary people 
in America is not toward agnosticism, but ‘‘ certainly towards a 
more liberal interpretation of Christianity.” ‘' More light,” says 
Mrs. Moulton, ‘‘is still the cry that rises from every man and 
woman who has a soul to look beyond material existence.” On 
the subject of international copyright, her views coincide with 
those frequently expressed in this column. She does not think 
that the new laws are all for the British author, but that the 
American author is decidedly the gainer. As Mrs. Moulton is an 
author herself, her opinion certainly should count for something. 


* * * 


FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS Mrs, Moulton has spent every sum- 
mer in England, passing the season in London, She has usually 
lived in lodgings in Weymouth Street, just off Portland Place, 
and there her famous Friday afternoon receptions have been held. 
This year, unfortunately, she had not sufficiently recovered from 
her recent accident to take up active social duties, so she visited 
her friend Lady Seton in Chelsea instead. In the meantime, the 
literary atmosphere of the lodgings in Weymouth Street was not 
allowed to depart, for Mr.W. H.Rideing of The North American 
Review and Youth's Companion occupied them with his wife. Mr, 
Rideing, who is an author as well as an editor, is an Englishman, 
though he has made his home in America for a number of years. 
His wife is a Bostonian, and Boston was at one time his headquar- 
ters; but for the past two years he has lived in New York. He 
holds a unique position among editors. His special department is 
the capturing of authors, in which sport he is very successful. In 
the summer he drops his bait in British waters, and in the winter 
it is the American author that rises to his fly. 


* «+ © 


AN INQUIRY FROM J. M. R. of Duncanville, Tenn., as to 
the authorship of ‘‘ The hand that rocks the cradle,” reminds 
me that Mr. M. K. Barnum of Fudge called at the office of Zhe 
Critic, some months ago, and left in my care a letter from Miss 
Kate Louise Roberts of Newark, N, J., in which the same ques- 
tion is answered, on the strength of information obtained by Miss 
Roberts for the Hoyt-Ward ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Quotations.” The 
letter is substantially as follows:—Many years ago John Broug- 
ham, Lester Wallack, Artemas Ward and others used tq meet, 
after the play, at Windhurst’s, in Park Row. Onenight the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What rules the world ?” arose, and various opinions were 
expressed. William Ross Wallace, who was present, retired be- 
fore long, and some time later called Thomas J. Leigh from the 
room and handed to him a poem which he had just written. Mr. 
Leigh read it aloud to the company, and Mr. Brougham made a 
happy little speech of acknowledgment. The thing was entitled 
** What Rules the World,” and the first stanza ran :— 

; ** They say that man is mighty, 

He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er lesser powers that be; 
But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 
Miss Roberts obtained these facts from Mr, Leigh, three years 
ago; and was told that he (then seveaty-one years old) and Isaiah 
Moran (then seventy-six) were the only survivors of the little 
party that heard the first gg@ding of the poem, 


*- * * 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST of Mr, Aldrich’s lyrics is ‘‘ Up to Her 
Chamber Window,” in which a lover watches with envy and ad- 
miration the bold ascent of a ‘‘ white-rose lover” to the hand and 
lips of his mistress, Precisely the same idea is sung, in anything 
but Aldrichian stanzas, in Munsey's for August, by Anthony Wil- 
son. It is amusing to compare the two poems, which illustrate 
anew Tennyson’s plaint that 

‘* All can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed,” 
* * & 


Mr. HENRY NORMAN of the London Daily Chronicle, who is 
taking his holiday in Scotland with his wife (the ‘Girl in the 
Carpathians”), is one of the busiest journalists in London, and 
certainly earns his holidays. He has just finished a new preface 
for the fifth edition of ‘‘ The Real Japan ”’ and an introduction to 
the third edition of ‘‘ The Far East,’’ not to mention ‘‘ The Near 
East,” which he is seeing through the press. Mr. Norman isa great 
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sportsman and so is his wife, who treads the moors by his side 
with her rifle over her shoulder. Both Mr, and Mrs, Norman are 
enthusiastic bicyclers, also, and ride American wheels—Colum- 
bias—which they have rigged up with all the chain-guards, mud- 
guards, corrugated tires and other paraphernalia without which no- 
rs ay: wheel iseverseen. They do not like American saddles, but 
prefer the big, broad, springy seats of English make, which, it must 
be admitted, are very comfortable. 


* * * 


SPEAKING OF the Daily Chronicle—Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor, 
who is also the proprietor of Li/oyd's ess om has just pur- 
chased 100 square miles of forest.im Norway for the purpose of 
manufacturing wood-pulp with which to mabe the paper for his 
various publications. 


London Letter 


IT HAS NOW become quite the common event for some author 
or other to be in public correspondence concerning the business 
methods of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. Twice or thrice in every 
publishing season this harmless form of self-advertisement is called 
into requisition; and now it is Mr. Louis Zangwill who is the com- 
plainant. Of course, he addresses 7he Daily Chronicle ; they all 
do. His letter, decently modest in tone, is intolerably inflated in 
language; a more portentous utterance were impossible, had the 
bookstall kings even ‘‘ boycotted”’ the Bible. He was told that, 
if he omitted a paragraph in the novel in question, it would be per- 
mitted its free passage upon the railway; but—*‘‘I could not, how- 
ever humble a member of the brotherhood of literature, consent to 
this tyranny.” The ‘‘ result of two years’ honest work and aspira- 
tion” is thus ‘‘ withdrawn from many points of vantage"; and 
‘* those who hailed the circulation by Messrs, Smith of the master’s 
book ”’ (the allusion is obscure) ‘‘ as a sign that the battle for lit- 
erary freedom was won, will regret, not for my sake, but for the 
sake of a principle, that the door which had to be opened to the 
master, for the benefit of Business, should be slammed, for the 
benefit of Morality, in the face of a writer whose following and 
circulation are as yet those of a beginner.”’ ‘ 

Hoity-toity! but the gentleman is very young. His speech be- 
wrayeth him. No doubt he has suffered a hardship; but why this 
parade of rhetoric? There needs no prophet to assure us that the 
worthy, superannuated old gentlemen who preside over the library 
and bookstalls of Messrs. Smith are not to be taken seriously; no 
one has ever accused them of discrimination, taste, or judgment. 
It is notorious, as Mr, Zangwill points out, that they continue to 
circulate the garbage of innuendo in the shape of gutter journalism, 
because, good simple souls, they lack the wit to understand it; 
while they refuse to countenance a picture of Blake, because it re- 
minds them of their morning tub! But these things are not signs 
of the times; nor is Messrs, Smith’s counting-house+the hub of the 
universe, Everyone who wants to read Mr. Zangwill’s novel will 
acquire it, nolente, volente Smith; and the number of his public 
will be widely increased by the advertisement given him in the 
process. Indeed, those who really care for the fortunes of litera- 
ture will be rejoiced by the constant spectacle of these old-fastioned 

middlemen making of themselves a thing of ridicule and folly. 
Everyone knows that the supremacy of the library has destroyed 
the book-trade; for nowadays there are a hundred readers to every 
copy of a book, and very few purchasers at all, The more effect- 
ually the libraries commit suicide by declining to circulate books of 
merit, the smaller will grow the muster-roll of their subscribers; 
and this so-called ‘‘ boycotting ” of literature is the surest means 
to promote its legitimate sale. Let Messrs. Smith's clerks and 





. Managers have their way, and we shall become a nation of book- 


buyers'once more. We can easily dispense with the shopkeepers, 
when once they fail to satisfy our requirements, 

‘¢ The master,”’ I suppose, in Mr. Zangwill’s letter, means Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, though it is difficult to grasp the exact reference. 
In any case, it is pleasant to learn that the distinguished author 
of ‘‘ Tess” is likely to be further active during the course of the 
coming autumn. It is rumored that he is occupied upon a revision, 
or expansion, of ‘* The Pursuit of the Well- Beloved,” which ran 
serially in Zhe [illustrated London News some years ago; and 
that he will fill it out to the length of a full-sized novel. In the 
case of most writers, such an experiment would be risky; but Mr. 
Hardy's work has always been wont to grow by degrees to its 
eventual advantage. It will be remembered, for example, that 
passages in his masterpiece appeared serially in more than cne 
magazine, and that the complete work was some years in assum 
ing its final and distinguished form. May the ‘* Well- Beloved 
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fare as fortunately as ‘‘ Tess,” and Mr. Hardy add new leaves and 
evergreen to his laurel. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will have ready by the autumn the first of 
the series of histories of the Literature of the World, which he is 
editing for Mr. Heinemann in England and the Messrs. Appleton 
in America, This is a really important venture, and one which will 
b: watched with interest upon both sides of the Atlantic. Nothing 
of the sort exists in a satisfac and compact form; and Mr. 
Gosse has been both wise and fortunate in securing the services 
of a brilliant and authoritative body of writers. It has also been 
decided to issue the volumes at a popular price, which will place 
them within the reach of every class of student. There ought to 
be a large and lasting demand for so valuable an addition to the 
dibra' 

The theatres, many of which have been closed during the last 
month, will next week begin to open their doors. Among the 
new men to undertake temporary management is Mr, James Welch, 
one of the cleverest and most versatile actors upon the London 
stage. Mr. Welch, who is quite a young man, is married to a 
sister of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, ‘and is well known to read- 
ers of ‘‘Prose Fancies” as the hero of one of the most grace- 
ful papers in that pleasant volume. As an actor, he has made 
his name in ‘‘ character parts,” and has often made of’ the most 
unpromising material a remarkable and lively portrait. His latest 
success, in ‘‘ Rosemary,” has set him among the best-reputed 
players of the hour. A very large circle of friends will wish him 
luck in his new departure. 

After many postponements, it is now said to be definitely settled 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new collection of ‘* Barrack-room 
Ballads” will be published in October. He is understood to have 
rewritten most of those which have already appeared, and to have 
added others, principally of a nautical character. The new vol- 
ume will be uniform with the old, 


LONDON, 21 August 1896. 


Education 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN of Cornell University bas accepted the in- 
vitation of the Republican National Committer: to make speeches in 
the present campaign. In his letter of acceptance he says :—‘‘The 
issues of this contest are so grave and momentous, so inseparably 
bound up with the moral character, the political security and the 
material prosperity of the Nation, that, though my personal engage- 
ments and official duties are numerous, I could not say nay to an 
invitation to work for the election of McKinley without doing 
violence to all my sentiments of patriotism and civic duty.” 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co, have nearly ready ‘‘ Praktische An- 
fangsgriinde fiir Anfanger,” by Miss H. C, Stiiven, a conversa- 
tional lesson-book and reader for beginners; and a second volume 
of Guerber’s successful ‘‘ Marchen und Erzahlungen.” 


Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue during the coming 
school year eighteen regular numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series. The following will be published in September and Octo- 
ber:—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the 
King,” with anintroductory sketch and explanatory nates; ‘* Lowell 
Leaflets, Poems and Prose Passages for Reading and Recitation,”’ 
compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon, with illustrations and a bio- 
graphical sketch ; Burke’s ‘‘ Speech on Conciliation with America,” 
Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad,” containing selections required for admission to 
colleges; and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” oe other books 
for future publication in this series may be mentioned De Quincey’s 
‘* Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” Grimm’s ‘‘ German Household Tales,” 
and ‘‘ Tales from the Arabian Nights.” The other ‘‘Idyils” in 
the Tennyson series will be ‘‘ Elaine,” ‘* Guinevere” and ‘‘ The 
Passing of Arthur.” 


A new volume in the International Scientific Series will be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton in the course of the month, It is 
entitled ‘‘ What Is Electricity,” by Prof. John Trowbridge, Di- 
rector of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory at Harvard University. 
It will contain a summary of the latest scientific beliefs as to the 
nature of electricity, and of the latest discoveries in the field. 





Notes 


Mr. DAvipD A, MUNRO, who has for so long been associated 
with Gen, Lloyd Bryce in the management of Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review,has now become the chief owner as well as the editor 
of that venerable and valuable periodical. Gen. Bryce has sold 
out his interest to a stock company, of which Mr, Munro is the 
largest share-holder. Mr. Munro has The Crétic’s best wishes in 
his new undertaking. 


Mr. Charles M. Harvey's ‘‘History of the Republican Party, 
together with the Proceedings of the National Convention at 
St. Louis, June 16-18, 1896,” covers a much wider field than 
its title indicates. It contains, also, tables of the popular and 
electoral votes for President and Vice-President from the begin- 
ning of the Government, lists of the Presidents of the United 
States, the Presidents of the Senate and the Speakers of the House, 
with the periods of their service and their politics and other in- 
formation that is often sought and seldom found. The history of 
the Republican party from its foundation in 1854 is strictly im- 
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partial, and such as might be expected from the well-known au- 
thority on the history of American political parties. (St. Louis: 
J. Haas Publishing and Engraving Co.) 


—Mr. Will Carleton’s ‘‘ The Old Infant, and Similar Stories,” 
ublished yesterday by the Messrs. Harper, is the first prose work 
rom the poet's pen. 


—Mr. du Maurier has done a daring thing in his new novel, 
‘‘The Martian.” He has made his heroine an unseen person. 
In fact, she is ‘‘ The Martian,” and, while she does not appear in 
the story, she plays the most important part in it. There are a 
number of women who do appear, however. The hero is intro- 
duced to the reader as a boy whose story is told by a friend and 
edited by Mr. du Maurier. 


—Mr. du Maurier is said to have got a higher price for the MS. 
of ‘‘ Trilby” than most authors get for the serial rights in a novel. 
. The London Fine Arts Society preserves it in a Hs glass case, 

It is written in the handwritings of all the members of the author’s 
family. 

—Anthony Hope has refused to change the name of his forth- 
coming book to ‘* The Princess of Zenda,”” His American pub- 
lishers, the F. A. Stokes Co., suggested a compromise in ‘‘ The 
Princess Osra of Zenda,” but Mr. Hope remained firm, and the 
book is to appear on Sept.15, under the title chosen by him, ‘* The 
Heart of Princess Osra."’ Other books to be published by the 
same firm on that date are ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers,” a ‘* child's 
book for children, for women and for men,” by S. R. Crockett; 
‘‘The Herb-Moon,”’ by John Oliver Hobbes, and ‘‘One Day’s 
Courtship,” by Robert Barr. Another book by Mr. Barr will be 
entitled ‘‘ Revenge,” and will contain short stories having ven- 
geance as their basis. Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘ The City of Refuge” 
will be published in the early autumn. 


—The Macmillan Co, announces a work on ‘‘ The Hope of Im- 
mortality,” by the Rev. J. E.C. Weldon, which is intended for 
Jaymen rather than for theologians; and ‘‘ The Year After the 
Armada,” a series of historical studies, by Martin A. S. Hume, 
author of ‘‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth” and editor of 
the Calendar of Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth, in the Public 
Record Office. 


—‘‘ The Joy of Life” is the title of a new novel by Miss Emma 
Wolf of San Francisco, author of ‘Other Things Being Equal” 
and ‘‘A Prodigal in Love.” It is now in the press of Messrs, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


—Among Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.'s September publications 
are ‘‘ Alterations in Personality,” by Alfred Binet, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin; ‘* Fiat Money in France"’ (new 
edition), by Andrew D, White; ‘The Statement of Stella 
Maberly,” by F. Anstey; ‘* A Court Intrigue,” by Basil Thomp- 
son; and ‘‘ The Idol-Maker,” by Adeline Sergeant. 


—The Century Co. has just issued a new edition of the pamphlet 
‘Cheap Money,” containing the various brief articles which have 
appeared in The Century, giving a history of many of the cheap- 
money experiments which have been made in this and other 
countries. It has been issued in inexpensive form, and will be 
supplied by the hundred or the thousand at cost to those who wish 
to distribute it during the campaign. 
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—T. Y. Crowell & Co. are bringing out ‘‘An Essay on the 
Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States,” by Charles 
B. Spahr, Ph.D. 

—The Burrows Bros. Co. of Cleveland, O., has just placed 
with the Cleveland Printing and Publishing Co. the contract for 
the setting, printing, etc., in French and English, of ‘‘ The Jesuit 
Relations "—a work of sixty royal octavo volumes of 300 pages 
each, to be printed on imported hand-made paper, bound in buck- 
ram and copiously illustrated with portraits, maps and facsimiles, 
Some idea of the size of this contract may be had from the state- 
ment that it calls for the manufacture of 48,000 completed books 
and will require, at the rate of one volume per month, five years 
for its completion. - 

—Messrs. Copeland & Day have issued a paper-bound edition 
of Alice Brown’s excellent collection of New England stories, 
‘* Meadow-Grass,” 


—As interesting as it is timely, is the illustrated article on ‘ Li 
Hung Chang and Gen, Grant,” by the General's son, the Police 
Commissioner, which appears in the current magazine number of 
The Outlook. 

—It is said that Dean Farrar is writing his reminiscences, 

—The Roycroft Printing Shop of East Aurora, N. Y., an- 
nounces a companion volume to its edition of ‘‘The Song of 
Songs: Which Is Solomon's ""—véz., ‘‘ The Journal of Koheleth : 
Being a Reprint of the Book of Ecclesiastes, with an Essay by 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard.” 700 copies will be printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, and twelve.on Japan vellum, from type. 





Publications Received 


Annual Register: University of Chicago. July 1895-96. Uniy, of Chicago. 
Armstrong, Walter. Life of Velazquez: Port/olte, No. 28. Macmillat Co. 
Bloundelle-Burton, John. Denounced, §:. D. 9 na & Co. 
Classified Catalogue of Book-Plates. Amer. Publishers’ Corporation. 
Clarke,C,.C. The Riches of Chaucer. Macmillan Co 


2. 

Cooley, Henry S. A Study of Slavery in Re gece Johns Hopkins Prese. 
Daudet, A. ‘Tniiny Years of Paris; Zecctiectons of a Literary Man, Tr. by Laura 
Ensor. each, Macmillan Cu, 
Edwards, J.T. Addresses. New York: Eaton & Maire, 
Francke, Kuno, Social Forces in German Literature. Henry Holt & Co, 
Genesis, Ed. by R. G. Moulton. soc. Macmillan Co, 
erbert, A, Kenney. Fifty Lunches. Edward Arnold, 
History of the Republican Party. St. Louis: Haas Pub. and Engraving Co 

How, W. W., and H. D, Leigh. A History of Rome. §s. 
gmane, Green & Co, 


Lon 
Hoffman, F.L. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. §1 2 


Macmillan Co, 
Hutchinson, John Wallace, Story of the Hutchinsons. 2 vols. Lee & Shepard, 
Le Bon, Gustave. The Crowd. $1.50. . Macmillan Co 
Martin, W. A. P. ACycleof Cathay. $2. Fleming H_ Revell Co, 
McCarthy, Justin. Leo XIII, © $s.25. . Warne & Co. 
McAll, Robert Whitaker. $x 50. Mee: H. Revell Co. 
Mitford, Bertram. The White Shield. . A. Stokes Co. 


z. 
Milton, John. Samson Agonistes, Ed e Thomas Page. 


London : Moffitt & Paige. 
Nichols, Edgar H. Elementary and Constructional Geometry. 75c. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pike, Warburton. Through the Subarctic Forest. Edward Arnold, 
ot Same oF it ee eas — eek Vaughan & Sear 
Royal Natu ° R . Ly er. Nos. 30 and 31, . each. 
i — ‘ ay Frederick Warne & Co, 
St. Laurent, Charles. Germanization and Americanization Compared. 
Taylor, Fannie J, Adolph = "Fieiain 0 neal e, 
aylor, Fannie J. . i em 4 iy 
Teanyson's Voyage of Macl une, and Other Poems; Rizpah, 45c bor 
. Macmillan Co, 


Tennyson's Lancelot and Elaine, Ed. by W. J. Rolfe. Houghton Mifflin & Co, 
Titchener, E. B. An Outline of Ps; chology. $1.50, Macmillan Co. 
Uncle Sam’s Latterson Phrenology. soc. Fowler & Wells, 
Yellow Book, The. Vol. X. $1.50. Copeland & Day. 








TO STORY WRITERS. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Weekly wants for exclusive use in its household 
soolomens stories 1.800 to 3,600 words long. 
prices will be paid for love stories, tales of Adven- 
“ture, and almost any other kind, provided they are 
of good quality, not juvenile, not sensational, and 
not caricatures or portrayals of rural life, 

Address, The American Agriculturist 

No. 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 





portrait. 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY 





‘*No happier choice could have been made 


NEW AND SEASONABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
“ PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY" SERIES. 


POPE LEO XIII, 


By Justin McCarrny, author of ‘ History of 
Our Own Times,” etc, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 


LI HUNG CHANG. 
By Professor Ropert K, DovGtas, author of 
‘* Society in China.” 12mo, $1.25. 


“A most readable biography."— Boston Ad- 


vertiser. 


With an interesting 





; ‘* Timely and er : - + The greatest 
Astor Place. | (Branches 426 sth Ave.. 120 Broadway.) | for the preparation of a biography of the Pope.|man in China.”"—W, Y, Observer. 
‘books, wh bony bobene Seal Gosche 5." Bass Sorwanten ab will Sake a high place pond a series of} ‘‘An unusually interesting book.”—N, Y, 
‘by mail or express to members out of town. great excellence.” — Zhe Scotsman. Limes. 
A MOST INTERESTING BOOK, 
To Publishers ALASKA. 


The Critic is read by people who love books, 
Tt is ** the first 4terary journal in America.” It 
ds not political, it does not deal in general news. 
__ It is devoted to literature and the arts. 








Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, Routes, and s 
fully illustrated. With map. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. Paper wrapper, 75 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receift of price by 


F, WARNE & CO., . 


By Miner W. Bruce. Beauti- 





NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 





Hartiord, Conn, Re-opens Sept. 24, 96. 
stud: ced teachers. 
orien advantages foe oulture, apn 0 Pa aterher of sonchges. 





SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens 1 Twenty- 
year. ae Prene ci eu, Rector. 


aterbury, Con 
bs MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 2 BOARDING AND DAY 
S second The 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





Reghoos Seminary F me Girls. 
e Preparatory. my Courses. French, German, 
Art, et, Mate Rev. j. McLagan, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 
The [Misses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding rm Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art aod Music, Apply for circulars. 








OHIO 





East Broad Street. 


rglish and Classical 
ge Preparatory, Regular and | 


EDUCATIONAL | 
| 
| 


Onto, Columbus, 1 Er 
Miss Phelps’ n 
SsHOOL Fou 

Elective dean, 








PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE YOU a daughter to ofneate and send to school? 
H Then ask for a circular from MMxk. H. CLERC, 4315 
Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 


Ph =? to Br -& 
RENCE BALDWIN, 
ears more than fifty L apie share pon ae Bryn 
awr College from thie ificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diplome given in 
both General and Oeuitites, atory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone bu! acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





Mes iattets; 





NEW YORK 





2th year. 
Albany, N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


ear. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
mR a Damness : vs. Army elicer detailed 


ot Riverview b 
oe B. DISBEE, Pris Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


T. AGNES 8CH 
S Under the eocion of Bisnor Doays. 
Miss Exten W. Boro, Principal. 





JOSEPH 
& Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. ©. F. Hartt, Principal. 








New Yorx, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
ee eee eee rcs Tomar wes Wollener, 
One a half hours from New York. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


COBRNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 











For Boarding cadets only. Completely pipes and beav- 
tifully located on me & 8 River, near Point. For 
catalogue address §, C » JONES, CE E., Sapetosendent. 














HE PEEKSKILL M 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
logue. 





THE NATIONAL 
OF MUSIC OF 


126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending from SEPTEMBER Ist TO MAY Ist. The faculty 
braces the Sreauens . wets ane instructors of America, 


ps yg it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
- RIVERSIDE Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


asth year, Primary and Advanced Classes, Preparation 
for all “ge A y boarding scholarstaken. Re-opens 
“fire Sanan I 


Saran H, EMERSON, Principal. 
at WM. L RA SENKING, 


FRENCH BOKS * "st 


Complete Catalogue on app 





55 West 47th St. 











(For use in schools 


CORTINA METHOD { and self-study.) 


SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 


IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send gi for 2 Spats 
eh Seen} Cortina Academy of Languages, est 





s 





CELEBRATED HATS, 
—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anv 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 234 Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


[nwrought 





emington 
Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 

Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








PREHISTORIC P POTTERY. 





I have for salea FRE collection of pottery and other 
relics from the ruins of Socorro County, 
New M:xico. 

U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
Socorro, New Mezxico. 


—\ 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all ia leavening strength.—Lafest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


‘* All Manuscripts 
Must be Typewritten.”” 


Thisisthe ultimatum in all literary prize contests 
and it is becoming more common every day for edi-- 
tors to make thisannouncement at the headof their 
columns. Itis a well-known fact that publishes’ 
“ readers” feel much more kindly dispoged towards 
a typewritten manuscript than one that is written 
withthe pen. This is 


A Hint to Authors. 


Another is, in buying a machine buy the best—the- 
DENSMORE is the best, for it is far the easiest on 
the fingers and mest convenient in every way. 





“The. . “The Worlds 
Light . Vans - Greatest 
Running” . . Typewriter.’” 


2 : Rf —— 
we Penal lhiiner ee, 
iat 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
316 Broadway, N.Y. 





| PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 


FOR SALE—A collection of 550 pieces of Pottery, 
Idols, Cloths, etc., personally collected by present. 
owner, from Inca Graves in Peru and District of 
Medellin, Colombia. 

Cc. As P., 


Box App enton, N. J. 


**MRsS. STOWE IN HARTFORD’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,”” 
reprinted from 7he Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same: 
book. 

Cloth, $1.50. 





Large-paper, $5.00. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











